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SOURCE  OF  MATERIAL 


The  data  in  this  report  on  methods  of  harvesting 
small-grain  crops  and  soybeans  and  saving  straw  were 
obtained  from  the  voluntary  crop  reporters  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  February  1951  <>  A 
mailed  questionnaire  was  used0    More  than  25*000  farms 
were  covered  in  the  study.    Information  was  obtained  on 
individual  farms  concerning  the  acreage  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  flaxseed  and  soybeans  for  beans  in  1950  com- 
bined as  standing  grain,  combined  from  the  windrow, 
threshed  from  the  stack,  shock,  etc  and  cut  ripe  and  fed 
unthreshedo    For  each  of  the  crops,  the  crop  correspondents 
reported  the  tons  of  straw  baled  with  wire  balers,  baled 
with  twine  balers,  and  chopped,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
tons  of  long,  loose  straw  saved  for  feed  and  bedding,  or 
for  sale* 

The  material  from  the  crop  correspondents  was  tabu- 
lated and  summarized  by  crop-reporting  districts 0  Grain 
harvested  by  different  methods,  yield  per  acre  of  straw 
saved  and  percentage  of  straw  handled  by  different  methods 
were  then  calculated  for  each  crop.    State  estimates  for 
each  crop  were  then  developed  from  the  crop-reporting  dis- 
trict figures  by  using  appropriate  acreage  weights.    On  the 
farms  included  in  the  survey,  about  1,130,000  acres  of  wheat, 
U20,000  acres  of  oats,  21*0,000  acres  of  barley,  5h,000  acres 
of  flaxseed,  31,000  acres  of  rye,  and  125sOOO  acres  of  soy- 
beans for  beans  were  harvested  in  1950 „ 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  this  report  also  contains 
estimates  on  harvesting  methods  and  utilization  of  straw  for 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  flaxseed  in  19hS  and  for  wheat 
and  oats  in  1938 „    The  data  for  19^5  were  obtained  from  crop 
reporters  in  February  19l*6 „    The  1938  estimates  are  based 
largely  on  information  supplied  by  crop  correspondents  in 
February  1939 o    In  both  the  19U5  and  the  1938  studies,  crop 
correspondents  supplied  estimates  for  their  localities 0  Thus, 
the  harvest  estimates  for  these  years  are  judgment  estimates 
of  the  proportion  of  acreage  harvested  by  specified  methods  <> 

The  estimate  of  the  tons  of  straw  saved  for  use  on 
the  farm  or  for  sale  in  19ii5  is  a  computed  figure  a  Crop 
correspondents  reported  the  percentage  of  the  recoverable 
straw  that  was  used  or  sold  as  baled  straw,  used  or  sold 
as  loose  straw,  and  the  percentage  left  in  the  field  or 
otherwise  not  utilized „    Details  of  the  method  used  in  de- 
veloping the  straw  estimate  of  19l;5  are  available  in  the  BAE 
report  F.M,  66,  "Harvesting  Small  Grains  and  Utilization  of 
the  Straw0" 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  harvested  acreage  of  wheat,   oats,  barley,  rye,  and  flaxseed 
in  1950  was  about  119,300,000  acres.     This  was  the  lowest  harvested 
acreage  since  1944.     It  was  slightly  below  the  average  harvested  acreage 
of  1940-49,  but  was  about  14  million  acres  below  the  record  acreage  of 
1949.     Hie  13.8  million  acres  of  soybeans  harvested  for  beans  in  1950 
exceeded  the  previous  high  acreage  of  1947  by  more  than  2„5  million  acres, 
or  by  about  23  percent. 

HARVESTING  SMALL  GRAINS 

The  1950  study  provides  details  of  harvest  methods  for  the  five 
small  grain  crops  listed  above.    Crop  reporters  in  February  1951  pro- 
vided information  concerning  the  acreage  of  these  crops  combined  as 
standing  grain,  combined  from  the  windrow,  threshed  from  the  shock, 
stack,  barn,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  acreage  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
In  the  1945  study,  the  acreage  cut  and  fed  unthreshed  was  included  with 
the  acreage  threshed  from  the  shock,  stack,  barn,  etc. 

The  combine  method  continues  to  increase  in  favors     In  1950, 
about  84  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  five  small  grains  was 
combined  compared  with  about  63  percent  in  1945.    Most  of  the  com- 
bining in  both  1950  and  1945  was  as  standing  grain.     This  method  was 
used  to.  harvest  about  61  percent  of  the  1950  acreage  and  about  52  per- 
cent of  the  1945  acreage. 


Combining  from  the  windrow  is  an  important  harvest  method  es- 
pecially in  the  North  Central  States,  but  it  is  reported  to  some 
extent  in  most'  other  sections  of  the  country.    Of  the  five  crops, 
about  22  percent  of  the  total  harvested  acreage  was  combined  from  the 
windrow  in  1950  and  about  11  percent  in  1945  (table  l). 

About  15  percent  of  the  1950  acreage  of  the  five  small-grain 
crops  was  threshed  from  the  shock,  stack,  barn,  etc.,  and  about  2  per- 
cent was  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed.     Taken  together  these  two  methods 
accounted  for  17  percent  of  the  1950  acreage  and  about  37  percent  of 
the  1945  acreages 

'  Most  of  the  1950  acreage  that  was  threshed  from  the  shock,  stack, 
barn,  etc.^was  cut  with  grain  binders  and  threshed  with  stationary 
threshers.    However,  in  some  sections  of  the  country  small  acreages  of 
grain  are-  threshed  from  the  shock  with  combines.    Although  details  con- 
cerning the'  machines  used  for  harvesting  the  acreage  that  was  cut  ripe 
and  fed  unthreshed  in  1950  are  not  available,  it  is  he  1 i eve d  that  prac- 
tically all  of  this  acreage  was  cut  with  mowers  or  grain  binders. 

Changes  in  methods  of  harvesting  small,  grains  reflect  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  changes  in  numbers  of  the  principal  harvest  machines. 
About  800,000  combines  and  875,000  grain  binders  Yfere  available  for  the 
1950  harvesto     The  1950  number  of  combines  was  about  double  the  number 
available  for  the  1945  harvest  and  about  four  times  the  number  avail- 
able for  the  1940  harvest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  grain  binders  available  for  the 
1950  harvest  was  the  smallest  in  years  and  at  least  500,000  below  the 
number  available  for  the  1940  harvest.     Further,  many  of  the  1950  grain 
binders  were  more  than  20  years  old  as  but  few  binders  have  been  bought 
in  recent  years.    Many  of  the  binders  on  farms  were  not  used  in  1950, 

HARVESTING  MI  EAT 

For  the  entire  country,  94  percent  of  the  wheat,  acreage  of  1950 
was  harvested  with  the  combine  either  as  standing  grain  or  from  the 
\vindrow.     In  1945,  about  -78  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  was  harvested 
with  combines  and  in  1938  less  than  half  of  the  acreage  was  harvested 
with  combines.     The  combine  method  was  used  to  harvest  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma, . Texas , 
Illinois,  each  of  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  most  of  the  Moun- 
tain States  (table  2 ). 

Combining  as -standing  grain  was  the  leading  method  of  harvesting; 
it  accounted  for  about  79  percent  of  the  1950  wheat  acreage,.    In  1945, 
around  70  percent  of  thfi  acreage  of  wheat  was  combined  as  standing  grain. 
About  15  percent  of  the  1950  acreage  and  about  8  percent  of  the  1945 
acreage  were  harvested  with  combines  from  the  windrow.     In  1950,  this 
method  of  harvest  was  reported  in  most  States  and  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  it  was  the  leading  method.     Information  con- 
cerning the  acreage  of  wheat  combined  from  the  windrow  was  not  obtained 
in  the  southern  States  in  1945.     Combining  from  the  windrow  in  1950 
accounted  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  wheat  acreage  in  the 
southern  States. 
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Table  1.-  Percentage  of  small-grain  crops  harvested  by  specified  methods,  1550  and  19U5  crops  1/ 


Percentage  distribution  of  acreage 

State 

'  1950 

1950 

crop 

:                     19U5  crop 

Combined  : 

Threshed 

: 

:  Combined 

: Threshed  from 

and 

: harvested 

As 

from 

:  Cut  ripe 

: shock,  stack, 

group 

:  acreage 

standing 

:    From  : 
:  windrow  : 

shock, 
stack, 

:  and  fed 
tunthreshed 

As 

;  From 
:  windrow 

: etc. , and  cut 
:ripe  and  fed 

grain 

etc. 

s 

:unthreshed 

i  1,000 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

: Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Northeast 

r  acres 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

:  cent 

cent 

cent 

New  England 

11*7 

51.6 

1.0 

28.3 

19.1 

:  223 

.1 

7775 

New  Xork 

:  1,223 

70.0 

1.2 

2l*.7 

l*.l 

•  38.5 

.2 

61.3 

New  Jersey 

:  150 

91.2 

.1* 

U.6 

3.8 

:  83.1* 

.1 

16.5 

Pennsylvania 

!  1,791 

68.8 

.9 

29.1 

1.2 

:  32.7 

.2 

67.1 

Delaware 

:  98 

89.7 

.6 

8.6 

1.1 

:  63.7 

.1 

36.2 

Maryland 

■            Uc  j 

68.3 

.2 

30.7 

.8 

:  33.5 

— 

66.5 

Total 

69.8 

.9 

26.i* 

2.9 

36.5 

.2 

63.3 

Corn  Belt 

Ohio 

89.1 

.9 

9.6 

.U 

6U. 3 

1.0 

3a. 7 

Indiana 

90.it 

2.7 

6.0 

.9 

67.U 

3.2 

29.a 

Illinois 

■  5,306 

77.1 

16.3 

5.9 

.7 

55.2 

15.8 

29.0 

Iowa 

6,913 

37  .it 

36.7 

25.0 

.9 

■  18.7 

22.1 

59.2 

Missouri 

■  3,058 

68.2 

2.1* 

25.6 

3.8 

•  39.1* 

2.1 

58.5 

Total 

•  21,521 

66.7 

16.7 

15  .a 

1.2 

U6.0 

11.0 

a3.o 

Lake  States 

Michigan 

2,738 

75.2 

3.8 

19.9 

1.1 

5U. 5 

1.6 

a3.9 

Wisconsin 

•  3,331 

31.3 

9.6 

58.2 

.9 

13.1 

1.1 

85.8 

Minnesota 

8,659 

U.7 

60,0 

3U.2 

.3 

2.2 

20. a 

77. a 

Total 

i 

23.8 

38.6 

A*  

37.0 

 r  

.6 

12*. 7 

12.3 

 hi  n  

73.0 

Great  Plains 

North  Dakota 

15,301 

17.1 

69.6 

12.7 

.6 

36.5 

39.1 

South  Dakota 

8,71*1 

19.0 

57.1 

22.2 

1.7  : 

13.6 

29.5 

56.9 

Nebraska 

7,23a 

72.1 

8.1* 

18.0 

1.5 

52.1 

3.5 

aa.a 

Kansas 

13,560 

97.0 

.9 

1.7 

.1*  1 

91.8 

•6 

7.6 

Total 

w,m 

50.5 

36.5 

12.1 

.9  ! 

1*7.9 

18.9 

 53  S  

33.2 

Appalachian 

30.8 

West  Virginia 

135 

.2 

51.9 

17.1 

2/  3.2 

— 

96.8 

Kentucky 

1*1*1 

58.5 

.9 

27.5 

13.1 

37.1 

— 

62.9 

Tennessee 

567 

61.9 

.9 

28.1* 

8.8 

2/  36.7 

— 

63.3 

Virginia 

t  62b 

5U.3 

.2 

38.8 

6.7  s 

2/  25.7 

7a. 3 

North  Carolina 

:  817 

76.8 

.6 

9.1* 

13.2  ; 

2/  57.3 

— 

a2.7 

Total 

:  2,56b 

62.6 

.6 

26.0 

10.8  ! 

2/  37.9 

— 

62.1 

Southeast 

South  Carolina 

811 

65.8 

1.9 

8.1 

21*. 2  i 

2/  1*1*.!* 

-- 

55.6 

Georgia 

593 

71.2 

.2 

U.l 

2U.5 

2/  1*5.2 

— 

5a. 8 

Florida 

16 

1*7.0 

— 

3.0 

50.0  : 

2/  52.0 

— 

ae.o 

Alabama 

:  12U 

63.9 

.7 

3.1* 

32.0 

2/  U*.7 

— 

55.3 

Total 

1.5UU 

67.5 

1.1 

6.2 

25.2 

2/  Ijli. 9 

— 

55.1 

Delta 

Mississippi 

178 

83.1* 

2.9 

1.1 

12.6 

2/  67.1 

32.9 

Louisiana 

h8 

6i*.0 

2.0 

13.0 

21.0  ! 

1/  60.0 

ao.o 

Arkansas 

202 

63.2 

.9 

22.3 

13.6 

2/  36.6 

63. a 

Total 

H28 

71.7 

1.9 

12.  1* 

ll*.o 

2/  55.3 

aa.7 

Oklahoma-Texas 

Oklahoma 

5,325 

9U.5 

1.U 

2.8 

1.3  I 

2/  81.8 

18.2 

Texas 

lt,0U6 

86.1* 

l».7 

5.5 

3.U  ! 

?/  83.5 

16.5 

Total 

9,371 

91.6 

2.8 

li.6 

2.2 

2/  82. 7 

17.3 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 
Total 
Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
Total 
United  States 


6,306 
1,992 
657 
3,021 
232 
208 
606 
50 


85.5 
92.3 
82.7 
91.5 
90.8 
9a.6 
86.8 
92.2 


6.9 
1.8 
2.8 
1.8 
1.7 

.3 


13,072 


T*7T 


6.0 

5.a 
u.a 

5.6 

a.7 

3.2 
11.5 

3.2 
~oTT 


1.6 
.5 
3.1 
l.l 
2.8 
2.2 

i.a 
a.6 

TX 


3,066 
1,657 
2,677 


7,aoo 

:  119,316 


95.6 
92.0 
97.3 
~95TF 


.7 

a.o 

1.0 


2.3 

2. a 

.5 


6i7a 


■227T 


1.7 


i.a 

1.6 
1.2 
TX 


80.8 
67.5 
53.6 

63  .a 

81.5 
88.0 
50.3 
85.7 
127T 


3.0 
.9 

2.9 

1.3 
.3 

1.9 
.1 


270 


TJ 


90.0 
89.a 
95.0 
"9TX 
TH9- 


.2 

1.5 
3.3 
T75~ 


ToTF 


16.2 
31.6 
a3.5 
35.3 
18.2 
10.1 
a9.6 

ia.3 

1578" 


9.8 
9.1 
1.7 


6^ 


3771* 


1/  Includes  wheat,  oats,  barl*y,  rye,  and  flaxseed. 
2/  Includes  acreage  combined  from  windrow. 
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Table  2.-  Wheat  harvested  by  specified  methods,  by  States,  1950,  19U5  and  1938  crops 


State 
and 
group 


1950 
har- 
vested 
acreage 


Combined 


Percentage  distribution  of  acreage 
1950  crop  t  191*5" 


Combined 


crop 
Threshed 


!  As  : 
.standing: 
i  grain  : 


From 
wind- 
row 


s Threshed 
f  from 
:  shock, 
:  stack, 
etc. 


:  Cut 
:  ripe 
sand  fed 


t  : 
:    As       »  From 
standing:  wind- 
grain    i  row 
: 


: from  shock,  :  as 


i"  1938  crop 
sCombinedsHar- 

s vested 


: stack,  etc. , 
sand  cut  ripe 
:    and  fed 


:  1,000 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

• Per- 

Per- 

s acres 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

•  cent 

cent 

~2T.O 

"~75*.0 

~v 

~v 

I  U06 

88.0 

2.0 

10.0 

•  U7.9 

.1 

52.0 

11 

89 

:  78 

i 

95.0 

.5 

3.5 

1.0 

•  86.9 

.1 

13.0 

2l» 

76 

:  863 

73.0 

1.0 

26.0 

3U.8 

.2 

65.0 

•  6 

9U 

t  60 

89.0 

1.0 

9.7 

.3 

61.0 

39.0 

11 

89 

:  279 

t 

66.0 

33.7 

.3 

35.0 

65.0 

•  3 

97 

s  1,686 

i 

77.0 

1.1 

21.8 

.1    s  1*0.2 

.1 

59.7 

2/  8 

2/  92 

standings by  all 

grain  : other 
and  fromsmeth- 


Northeast 
New  England 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Total 

Corn  Belt 


Ohio                 :  2,118 

t  89.6 

,3 

10.0 

.1   s  65.6 

•U 

•  ** 

3U.0       t  22 

78 

Indiana 

s  1,533 

t  93.5 

1.5 

5.0 

— 

t  73.0 

1.0 

26.0 

:  30 

70 

Illinois 

!  1,U17 

O 
•  7 

.1 

1  80.0 

1  ft 

X.U 

19.0 

1  l 

:  bU 

?0 

Iowa 

t  250 

:  82.0 

:  U7.0 

1*3.0 

!  28 

79 

Missouri           t  1,359 

\  81i.2 

.6 

•  2 

!  51.0 

1  0 
x.u 

1.  fi  ft 
1*0.0 

:  22 

7fl 

fO 

Total 

•  6,577 

!  90.5 

1.1 

.1 

t  67.0 

1.0 
x.v 

32.0 

.  29 

1  X 

Lake  States 

Michigan 

!  l,lUl 

•     fill  0 

x»? 

lli  li 

.1 

t  62.0 

i  n 
x.u 

37.0 

:  16 

fill 
Oi* 

Wisconsin 

ft/ 

!  86 

!  1*1.0 

111-1? 

Ull  ll 

•  1 

m           *l  ft  A 

t  19.0 

1  O 

flA  f\ 

00.0 

!  3 

07 

7 1 

Minnesota 

927 

>  2.3 

7l*.5 

23.1 

•  1 

:  2.0 

26.0 

72.0 

6 

9U 

Total 

'  2,151* 

•  '  1*7.2" 

"  33.1* 

19.3 

.1 

!  30.0 

13'.T'  ~ 

56.1 

!  8 

92 

7^ 

Great  Plains 

North  Dakota 

:  8,9U2 

22.0 

68.0 

10.0 

91  ft 

0 

01.  ft 

.  23 

77 

South  Dakota 

•  3,359 

.  3^.0 

56^0 

9.9 

!  20.0 

33.0 

1.1  ft 

1*1.0 

T  ft 

81 

Nebraska  : 

U,051 

(    95 .0 

1.0 

U.O 

— 

:  77.0 

2.0 

21.0 

!  51 

U9 

Kansas 

12,260 

•     77  *yJ 

er 
•s 

t 
•p 

t  95.6 

1. 

U.O 

■  82 

xo 

Total 

28,632 

> — — 

.  QD#0 

C.O  «X 

- 

:      61*. 8 

19.8 

•  55 

**5 

Appalachian 

West  Virginia  i 

:  66 

i  35.0 

A3  ft 
0.5. U 

2.0 

.3/  U.O 

— 

96.0 

t  1 

QO 

77 

Kentucky 

t  2U8 

•  65.0 

t 
•? 

19  K 

2.0 

:3/  U3.0 

57.0 

t  8 

72 

Tennessee  i 

!  2U* 

6U.0 

0 
•c 

.5 

tl^  37.0 

63.0 

•  6 

9U 

Virginia 

t  376 

t  57.0 

1.0  * 

.7 

:3/  29.0 

71.0 

•  3 

ft*7 

97 

North  Carolina 

356 

•  87.0 

c 
•? 

n  R 

XX.O 

.7 

TP  /  y— 

\3/  69.0 

 ~  

31.0 

•  11 

07 

Total 

•  1,290 

!  67.0 

'  ■ 

.  J 

______ 

-?x.  1 

1.0 

:3/  1*2.1 

57.9 

•  6 

7U 

Southeast 

South  Carolina 

i  na 

89.0 

9  ft 

.7 

:3/  7U.0 

26.0 

:  8 

09 

7C. 

Georgia  : 

108 

t  93.0 

9 
•} 

<  9 

1.5 

t3/  71.0 

29.0 

!  11 

07 

Alabama 

11 

89.0 

"k  ft 

7  ft 

1.0 

:3/  7U.0 

26.0 

•  22 

7fl 

Total 

260 

90.7 

T~ T "' 
x..? 

"t  ft 

1.0 

•3/  72.7 

27.3 

10 

yu 

Delta  i 

Mississippi  : 

6 

!  95.0 

U.O 

1.0 

.3/  90.0 

_ 

10.0 

Arkansas 

18  • 

58.0 

Uo.o 

2.0 

:37  50.0 

50.0 

12 

88 

Total  ! 

2U 

67.3 

31.0 

1.7 

.37  65.0 

38.0 

•  12 

88 

Oklahoma-Texas  : 

Oklahoma  i 

U,707  i 

99.5 

.1 

.3 

.1 

■3/  91.0 

9.0 

•  70 

30 

Texas  : 

2,371* 

91*. 3 

U.o 

1.5 

.2 

•3/  93.0 

7.0 

82 

18 

Total  i 

7,681 

97.8 

1.1* 

.7 

.1 

'3/  92.0 

8.0 

75 

25 

Mountain  ! 

Montana  : 

•  U,953 

91.0 

6.0 

2.9 

.1 

•  85.0 

2.0 

13.0 

55 

U5 

Idaho  ! 

1,3U2  s  95.0 

1.2 

3.7 

.1 

69.0 

1.0 

30.0 

Uo 

60 

Wyoming  : 

3U8 

95.0 

.1* 

U.5 

.1 

65.0 

2.0 

33.0      »  32 

68 

Colorado  : 

2,311*  ■ 

98.0 

.5 

l.U 

.1 

70.0 

1.0 

29.0 

UU 

56 

New  Mexico 

172 

97.0 

.5 

1.0 

1.5 

:  90.0 

.1 

9.9  : 

80 

20 

Arizona  : 

28  : 

99.0 

1.0 

95.0 

5.0  • 

93 

7 

Utah  i 

1*08  ■ 

93.5 

6.5 

•  55.0 

U5.0 

1*1 

59 

Nevada              j  17 

99.0 

1.0 

92.0 

8.0 

63 

37 

Total  i 

5,582 

93.7 

3.1* 

2.8 

.1 

77.9 

1.5 

20.6 

50 

~5o — 

Pacific  j 

t 

Washington  ! 

2,621 

98.5 

.1 

1.0 

.U 

•  92.8 

.2 

7.0 

83 

17 

Oregon  s 

952  i 

98.0 

1.0 

.6 

.U  • 

93.2 

.8 

6.0 

78 

22 

California        :       651  : 

99.1* 

.5 

.1 

•  98.U 

.6 

1.0 

95 

5 

Total  s 

U.221*  : 

98.5 

.3 

.8 

.u 

93.7 

.U 

5.9  ! 

8U 

16 

United  States  s 

61,610  : 

79.0 

15.1 

5.8 

.1 

70.6 

7.8 

21.6  :2/U9 

51 

1/  No  information  obtained. 

2/  Average  of  reporting  States. 

3/  Includes  acreage  combined  from  windrow. 


In  1938,  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  wheat  acreage  was  threshed 
with  stationary  threshers  from  the  shock,  stack,  barn,  etc.,  or  cut  ripe 
and  fed  unthreshed.    In  19h5  about  22  percent  of  the  acreage  was  harvested 
in  this  way,    Since  19^5  use  of  the  stationary-thresher  method  has  further 
declined  and  only  6  percent  of  the  195>0  acreage  was  threshed  with  station- 
ary threshers  or  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed.    The  stationary -thresher 
method  was  the  leading  method  only  in  West  Virginia. 

It  was  relatively  important  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  V/isconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  in  most  Appalachian  States,  where  in  1950  It  accounted  for 
around  a  fourth  or  more  of  the  wheat  acreage. 

According  to  reports  of  the  crop  correspondents,  about  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  1950  was  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed. 
This  method  of  harvesting  was  relatively  more  important  in  the  South  than 
elsewhere . 

HARVESTING  OATS 

A  total  of  U0 . 7  million  acres  of  oats  was  harvested  for  grain  in 
1950.    This  acreage  was  exceeded  in  the  last  decade  only  in  19U5  and  19li6. 
Use  of  the  combine  for  harvesting  oats  has  greatly  increased  during  recent 
years.    In  1950,  about  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  was  combined  as  standing 
grain  or  from  the  windrow.    Only  10  percent  of  the  harvested  acreage  of 
1938  and  about  38  percent  of  the  19lt5  acreage  was  harvested  with  combines 
(table  3).    In  each  of  the  important  oat-producing  States,  except  Wiscon- 
sin, combines  we:^e  used  to  harvest  more  than  half  of  the  1$?50  acreage.  In 
several  of  the  Appalachian  States  and  in  Florida,  where  a  large  percentage 
of  the  1950  acreage  was  cut  and  fed  unthreshed,  combines  were  used  to 
harvest  less  than  half  of  the  oat  acreage a 

Combining  as  standing  grain  has  become  the  leading  method  of  harvest- 
ing oats.    About  I1.2  percent  of  the  acreage  of  1950  was  harvested  in  this 
way,    Only  26  percent  of  the  acreage  of  19hS  was  harvested  by  this  method. 

Combining  from  the  windrow  accounted  for  about  25  percent  of  the 
acreage  of  1950.    In  19U5*  only  12  percent  of  the  acreage  of  the  States 
reporting  was  combined  from  the  windrow.    According  to  reports  from  crop 
correspondents,  some  oats  were  combined  from  the  windrow  in  practically 
all  States,  but  in  the  Northeastern  States,  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  and  the 
South,  this  method  of  harvesting  accounted  for  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  acreage  of  oats.    It  was,  however,  the  leading  method  of  harvesting 
in  the  important  oat-producing  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota,  accounting  for  more  than  half  of  the  acreage  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 

Until  recent  years,  the  great  bulk  of  the  oat  crop  has  been  har- 
vested with  stationary  threshers  from  the  shock,  stack,  or  barn.    But,  in 
1950,  only  about  28  percent  of  the  acreage  was  harvested  by  this  method. 
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Table  3.-  Oats  harvested  by  specified  methods,  by  States,  1950,  1945  and  1938  crops 


Percentage  distribution  of  acreage 


1*56 

crop 

1945  crop  s 

1938 

crop 

:  1950 

:  Combined 

t 

Combined 

:  Threshed  : 

Combined  s 

State 

:  har- 

s Threshed:  Cut 

* 

tfrom  shock,  i 

as 

sHarvested 

and 

:  vested 

:  As 

: 

From 

:  from 

:  ripe  : 

As       :  From 

:stack,  etc.,: 

standings  by  all 

group 

t  acreage 

: standing;  wind- 

;  shock, 

sana  lea 

standings  wind- 

:and  cut  ripe: 

grain 

:  other 

1 

t 

row 

:  stack, 

:  un- 

grain    :  row 

:    and  fed  : 

and  from: methods 

:    e  uc . 

: threshed 

t 

:unthreshed  : 

windrow 

t  1,000 

;  Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

rsr" 

Per-  Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Northeast 

s  acres 

:  cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent  cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

New  England 

i  140 

:  5270 

1.0 

27.0 

20.0 

21.9  0.1 

78.0 

T 

¥ 

•  71 0 

•  I  i.7 

:  59.0 

1.0 

33.0 

7.0 

30.0  .2 

69.8 

New  Jersey 

39 

:  83.5 

.5 

4.0 

12.0 

!       77.0  .2 

22.8 

•  18 

82 

Pennsylvania 

t  733 

:  62.0 

.5 

34.5 

3.0 

30.0  .2 

69.8 

4 

96 

Delaware 

s  8 

:  87.0 

7,0 

6.0 

60.0 

4o.o 

5 

95 

Maryland 

t  .1*7 

:  56.0 

2.0 

37.0 

5.0 

t       19.0  .2 

80.8 

:  2 

98 

Total 

s  1,686 

:  60.3 

'  .8 

1  3'2.!T 

6.4 

30.4  .2 

69.4 

•V  5 

2/  95 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Missouri 
Total 
Lake  States 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 
Total 
Great  Plains 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Total 
Appalachian 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
Total 
Southeast 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 
Total 
Delta 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 
Total 
Oklahoma-Texas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 
Total 
Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 
Total 
Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Total 
United  States 


1,U8 
1,335 
3,796 
6,520 
1,587 


88.0 
87.0 
70.0 
36.0 
54.0 
T57F 


1,1*15  t 
2,924  s 
5A01  : 


~9~,W 


71.0 

30.0 
5.5 


2,084  : 

3,311  : 

2,649  : 

960  s 

9pC04  : 


5.0 
8.0 
39.0 
75.0 
"217T 


53 
99 
239 
139 
410 


T40 


647 
477 
16 
113 


21.0 
32.0 
53.0 
47.0 
68.0 


60.0 
66.0 
47.0 
61,5 
~527F 


172 
48 
180 
"400" 


532 
1,324 


83.0 
64.0 
64.0 
127T 


5i.o 
69.0 
"537B~ 


423  : 
222  : 
152  : 
190  : 
28  : 
10  : 
52  * 
9 


34.0 
78.5 
61.0 
48.0 
42.0 
70.0 
51.0 
80.0 


172 
344 
196 


712" 


HoTST 


56.0 

75.0 

80.0 


"7T7B" 


"4X5" 


2.0 

4.0 

22.0 
37.0 
4.Q 
"2376" 


9.0 
7.0 
7.0 
26.0 
35.0 
TBT9" 


1.0 

2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
7.0 

TTT 


4.0 
9.0 
5i.o 
T6T9- 


23.0 
60.0 
43.Q 


2.0 
1.0 
.5 


.9 


61.0 
51.0 

18.0 

4.0 


3876 


30.0 
37.0 
39.0 
16.0 
TJ7T 


4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
5.Q 


.5 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 

.5 
T7o~ 


38.5 
16.0 

25.0 
25.0 
6.5 
T5TB~ 


40.0 
5i.o 
20.0 
27.0 
25.0 


2.0 
.2 


.5 


8.0 
3.8 
3.0 
3.0 

T.T 


30.0 
30.0 
50.0 

35.0 


62.0 
61.0 
45.0 
18.0 
29.0 
T5TT 


2.0 
6.0 
22.0 
22.0 
3.0 
1672 


36.0 
33.0 
33.0 
60.0 
68.0 


14 

20 
22 
8 
9 

TT 


50.0 
13.0 
2.0 
12.6 


2.0 
1.0 
17.0 


979 


48.0 
86.0 
81.0 
TTTT 


7.0 

4.0 
19.0 

47.0 
TXTo" 


35.0 
24.0 
6.0 
2.0 


20.2 


58.0 
72.0 
75.0 
51.0 
"56TF 


6 
2 
6 

18 

~8~ 


2.0 
15.0 
30.0 
14.0 
44.0 
"2-975- 


98.0 
85.0 
70.0 
86.0 
56.0 

70" 


3077 


I 


35.0 

38.0 
52.0 
42.0 


3.0 
2.0 
1.0 


1.0 
13.0 

20.0 


2.0 


11.0 


13.0 
21.0 

15.Q 
T478~ 


12.0 
7.0 

-err 


25.0 

14.0 
T77T 


12.0 
10.0 
T575" 


10.0 
1.5 
7.0 
9.0 

10,0 


36.0 
16.0 
22.0 
30.0 
23.0 

38.0 


1,086  :    51.0  7.0" 


20.0 
4.0 
10.0 
13.0 
25.0 
30.0 
11.0 
20.0 


3/  37.7 


65.0 
62.0 
48.0 
58.0 
"5273" 


2 
3 
5 
4 
12 


7 

:  7 


y  66.0 
y  60.0 
37  35.0 


T  54  .8 


34.0 
4o.o 
65.0 
H57T 


32.0 
55.0 


3/  46.4 


68.0 
45.0 
3376- 


287T 


"T379" 


9.0 
15.0 
9.0 


22.0 
5.0 
1.0 


"570" 


13.0 

5.0 
10.0 


2479 


1673" 


TP 


44.0 
54.0 
35.0 
25.0 
4o.o 
65.0 
33.0 
80.0 


3.0 
1.0 

4.0 

1.0 


3979 


2.0 


53.0 
45.0 
61.0 
74.0 
60.0 
35.0 
67.0 
20.0 
TB7T 


23 
26 
4 

TT 


10 
18 
T3T 


53.0 
75.0 
83.0 
ITTo" 
"257T 


1.0 
5.0 
7.0 

T 


5 


46.0 

20.0 

10.0 

237F 

7jl75~ 


10 

25 
7 
7 

15 

22 
6 

47 
"IF 


35 
37 
IL 


1/  No  information  obtained. 

2/  Average  of  reporting  States. 

3/  Includes  acreage  combined  from  windrow. 
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About  5  percent  of  the  oat  acreage  of  1950  was  cut  ripe  and  fed 
unthreshed,,    Some  oats  were  harvested  by  this  method  in  all  of  the 
States.    It  was  relatively  important  in  the  South  and  in  the  Western 
States,  where  it  accounted  for  25  percent  or  more  of  the  acreage  in 
11  States. 

About  a  third  of  the  oat  acreage  was  threshed  with  stationary 
threshers  or  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed  in  1950,  compared  with  about 
62  percent  of  the  oat  acreage  in  19U5  and  90  percent  in  1938. 

HARVESTING  BARLEY 

The  1950  harvested  acreage  of  barley  of  around  11.2  million  acres 
was  more  than  10  percent  below  the  average  acreage  of  19UO-U9,  and  about 
3k  percent  below  the  record  high  acreage  of  19^2.  Combines  were  used  to 
harvest  about  86  percent  of  the  acreage  in  1950.  In  19k5,  about  6k  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  of  barley  was  harvested  with  combines  (table  U). 

About  53  percent  of  the  1950  acreage  was  harvested  with  combines 
as  standing  grain,  about  a  third  was  combined  from  the  windrow,  and  about 
Ik  percent  was  threshed  with  stationary  threshers  or  cut  and  fed  un- 
threshed.   About  b0  percent  of  the  barley  acreage  of  1950  was  in  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  where  combining  from  the  windrow  is 
the  leading  method  of  harvesting  for  barley  and  other  small-grain  crops. 
In  Iowa,  one  of  the  less  important  barley-producing  States,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  barley  crop  is  combined  from  windrow.    About  one-eighth 
of  the  barley  acreage  of  1950  was  threshed  with  stationary  threshers. 
This  method  of  harvesting  was  reported  in  all  States  that  produced  barley. 
It  was  of  above -average  importance  in  the  Lake  States,  the  Northeast,  and 
the  Appalachian  States.    In  general,  only  small  acreages  of  barley  were 
cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed.    This  method  of  harvesting  accounted  for  only 
066  percent  of  the  total  acreage  harvested. 

HARVESTING  RYE 

The  acreage  of  rye  harvested  for  grains  has  decreased,  and  the  1950 
harvested  acreage  of  about  1.7  million  acres  was  the  third  lowest  reported 
since  1881.    It  was  about  25  percent  of  the  record  acreage  of  1919,  and 
70  percent  of  the  average  acreage  of  19kO-k9*    Although  small  acreages  of 
rye  are  harvested  in  most  States,  the  Lake  States  and  the  Great  Plains 
States  together  accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  the  total  harvested 
acreage  of  1950. 

About  75  percent  of  the  rye  acreage  of  1950  was  harvested  with  com- 
bines as  standing  grain  or  from  the  windrow.    About  a  fourth  of  the  1950 
acreage  and  about  half  of  the  19h5  acreage  were  threshed  with  stationary 
threshers  or  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed  (table  5). 
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Table  1).-  Barley  harvested  by  specified  methods,  by  States,  1950  and  19U5 
8         "~  Percentage  distribution  of  acreage 


• 

1950 

crop 

191)5  crop 

State 

i  1950 

Combined 

8 

:                t  Combined 

:  Threshed 

and 

j harvested 

s. 

:  Threshed 

:from  shock, 

group 

s  acreage 

; 

As  : 

From 

i  from 

;Cut  ripe  : 

As  ? 

From 

: stack,  etc., 

s 

standing  ; 

wind- 

: shock, 

:and  fed  : 

standing:  wind- 

•and  cut  ripe 

s 

grain  j 

row 

:  stack, 

tunthreshed; 

grain  : 

row 

j  and  fed  un- 

3 

t  etc. 

:                :  : 

:  threshed 

s  1,000 

s 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- : 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

: acres 

s 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent  : 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Northeast 

* 

New  York 

:  81 

5 

72.0 

™ 

28.0 

—  ! 

56.8 

0.2 

1)3.0 

Pennsylvania 

s  182 

? 

2.0 

22.0 

! 

39.0 

.2 

60.0 

Maryland 

:  85 

s 

80«0 

— 

20,0 

29.9 

.1 

•7A  A 
(0.0 

Other 

t  39 

8 

— 

lb.  5 

1.0  ! 

72.1 

27.0 

Total 

s  387 

.9 

22  J. 

4  , 

.1  : 

 net — 

1)6.1 

0 
»c 

53.7 

Corn  Belt, 

8 

• 

Iowa 

t  53 

ol.  a 

65.5 

10.0 

.5  ! 

35.0 

It  A 

50.0 

Missouri 

;  GO 

2 

7A  A 
/O.O 

2.U 

21.0 

1    A  < 

1  A 

1.0 

A 

Other 

r  92 

! 

CI 

"1 1  £ 

1U*< 

A  I 

0  < 
»c  ■ 

(3.0 

<?»3 

Total 

s.  22b 

 yi— ■-  

63.7 

Aft  1 

22*1 

13.7 



•5 

 £n  ft  '  ' 

37.2 

Lake  States 

Michigan 

s  li5 

* 

50,0 

21  oO 

29.0 

— 

C*  A  A 
52.0 

\.A.  A 

UO.O 

Wisconsin 

•  219 

* 

!>l.  11 
U/.J.U 

10. u 

38.0 

T  li  A 

Jil.U 

O  A 

ftl.  A 

Minnesota 

5  1,252 

O  A 

77  A 

f  ( .0 

20.9 

« J-  i 

T  A 

ni  A 

70  A 

( Total 

i  1,586 

'  ™i  1"  ■  i 

"737  ft 

—  s.*.  ft 

23.0 

~T  ; 

1  O  A 

T  O  A 

Ao  A 

Great  Plains 

* 

North  Dakota 

:  2,11)6 

s 

7.0 

79.0 

13.9 

.1 

1  A  A 

lie;  a 

l.t  A 

U5.0 

South  Dakota 

8  1,11)8 

2 

^  1  A 

lii.O 

jC\  a 

qU.O 

21.0 

1.0 

11.0 

29.0 

o0»0 

Nebraska 

:  310 

,  59.0 

21.5 

18.0 

1.5  ! 

1)5.0 

"?  A 

52.0 

Kansas 

s  25tt 

t\A  A 

90.0 

b.5 

•5 

T  ft 

1.8 

OA  A 
2U.U 

Total 

:  3*858 

8 

— VII — w 
18.  / 

&5.1 

15.7 

i»  

.5 

20a7 

31.2 

 i(;o  t   

1)0.1 

Appalachian 

8 

Kentucky 

s  73 

69,0 

2.0 

27.0 

2.0 

1/  37.0 

AT  A 

03. u 

Tennessee 

:  62 

8 

Or*  — 

85.0 

— 

lb.5 

.5  : 

y  56.0 

— 

I.I.  A 

114.0 

Virginia 

;  89 

s 

53.0 

U6.0 

1.0 

1/  26.0 

— 

7U.0 

Other 

:  1)9 

8 

7U..3 

.7 

22.7 

2.3 

1/  58.9 

Total 

:  273 

X 

68«li 

*6 

29 « 6 

l.U 

1/  U5.1 

 .              PI,  A 

5o.9 

Southeast  and 

t 

Delta 

!  26 

t 

81„2 

- 

15.6 

3.2 

■1/  62.3 

— 

37.7 

Oklahoma-Texas 

s 

Oklahoma 

:  52 

i 

92.0 

1).0 

3.5 

.5 

1/  85.0 

T  t  A 

15.0 

Texas 

:  125 

s 

96.0 

1.0 ' 

1.0 

1/  88.0 

m 

12.0 

Total 

:  177 

s 

1.9 

1."? 

.J 

1/  86.7 

~ 

—  Tin  

Mountain 

t 

Montana 

:  852 

« 

80.0 

10.0 

9.0  . 

1.0 

77.0 

).  A 

ion 

Idaho 

s   .  hZh 

91.0 

lt.0 

5.0 

69.5 

.5 

■?A  A 

Wyoming 

s  151 

t 

77.0- 

I  A 

u.o 

16.0 

3.0 

t  56,0 

5  A 
3.0 

1.1  A 

Colorado 

:  1*89 

s 

78.0 

a 

5»0 

16.0 

1.0. 

61.0 

2.0 

S7  n 

Arizona 

t  157 

* 

95.0 

— 

u.o 

1.0 

!  89.7 

T  A  A 

Utah 

S  liil 

2 

82.0 

1.0 

16.0 

1.0       :  U7.8 

.2 

C^O  A 
?2«U 

Other 

:  51 

t 

93.1 

1.0 

U.b 

1.5 

70.0 

1.3 

OA  7 
«0.  f 

Total 

:  2^265 

OA  Vj 

5*7 

l0»2 

1.6 

r — rrar~ 

2o3 

30 .3  — 

Pacific 

: 

Washington 

i  25a 

95.0 

1.0 

O  A 

1.0 

\  79.9 

.1 

20.0 

Oregon 

2  337 

9U.0 

1.0 

U.o 

1.0 

t  92.5 

.5 

7.0 

California 

t  1,765 

?8,S 

.5 

.5 

.5 

:  97.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Total 

:"  v  2,^6. 

97.5 

.6 

1.3 

.6 

:  95.2 

i.7 

5.1 

Unitad  States 

s  11,153 

52.8 

33.6 

13.0 

.6 

\  U8.0 

15.7 

36.3 

1/  Includes  acreage  combined  from  windrow. 
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Combining  as;  standing  grain  was  the  leading  method  of  harvesting; 
it  accounted  for  about  h3  percent  of  the  195>0  acreage.    In  l?h£9  Ui 
percent  of  the  acreage  was  harvested  by  this  method.    Combining  from  ■  j 
the  windrow -has  "increased  •materially  in -recent  years.    In  19h$-f  -th'ijs  I 
method  accounted  for  only  9  percent  of  the  acreage,  but  in  195>0  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  acreage  was  harvested  in  this  way.    Combining  1  ; 
from  the  windrow  accounted  for  about  70  percent  of  the  total,  harvested  i 
rye  acreage  of  ;North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.    These  States  had  37  per-; 
cent  of  thei  total  harvested  acreage,  of  rye  in  195*0 .   >  •   ! ;- :  ■; 

About  '2H  percent  of  the  harvested  rye  acreage  of  1950  was  thjreshed 
with  stationary  threshers.         More  than  half  of  the  acreage  of  \  • 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  was  harvested  by  this  method.    Use' of -the  sta-;; 
t ion ary- thresher  method  was  also  of  above-average  importance-  in  Michigan 
and  in  the  Appalachian  States,   .About  2.  percent  of  the  I95>0  harvested  ;  "; 
acreage  of  rye  was  'cut  and  f  ed  ..unthreshed ,    This  method  of  harvesting  •  j 
was  relatively  important  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  ;  '] 


HARVESTING  FLAXSEED  :  :.j 

.    The  harvested  acreage  of .flaxseed  in  1950  was  about  h.l  million 
acres „    This  exceeded  the  acreage  harvested  in  any  year  before  19u2. 
It  .was ,  however,  only  slightly  higher  than  the  average  acreage- of 
19kO-li9,  but  about  28  percent  below  the  record  acreage  of  19li3«  Pro-; 
duction  of  flaxseed  is  concentrated  in  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and 
South  Dakota,:  which  together  had  about  89  percent  of  the  harvested  ! 
acre&ge'qf  19$Q«   'In  195>0,"  combining  from' the  windrow  was  . the  leading  -  ;; 
method  of  harvesting  in  these  three  States  and  in  Iowa.    About  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  harvested  acreage  of  flaxseed  was  combined-  from  the;  j 
windrow,,  |  This  was  a  sharp  increase  from  19h$  when  less  than.  a.  third  of 
the  acreage  was  combined  from'  the  windrow.    More  than  90  percent  of  the: 
acreage  of  flaxseed;  in  195>0  was  harvested  with  combines  f.  ■  Only  62  per-  ; 
cent 'of  '  the  '  acreage  "in  I9U5  was  harvested 'with  combines  (table  6):*  ;  The 
stationary-thresher  method  accounted  for  about  38  percent  of  the  l$h$  ' 
flaxseed  -acreage  and  about  9  percent  of  the  19>0  ;acreage. 

HARVESTING  SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 

The  acreage  of  soybeans  harvested  for  beans  in  195-0  exceeded  the 
previous  high  acreage  of  19k7  by  about  2,600,000  acres,  or  23  percent.,, 
It  was  about  US  percent  above  the  average  harvested  acreage  of  19hO-li9a 
Soybeans' :f "or  beans  are  harvested' in  30  States,"  but"  the'  5  Corn  Belt'   '  "  \ 


States  and  Minnesota  together  had  80  percent  of  t 
of  1950..- •  , 


he  harvested  acreage 


:  Combines,  were  used  for  harvesting  about  99  percent  of  the  195>0  [ 
acreage -that  x^as- harvested- for- beans-,  -  Harvesting -with-  combines -as.  .,  i 
standing  crop  was  the  leading  method  and  accounted  for  about  95  percent 
of  the  total'  acreage  (table  7).    Combining  from  the  windrow  was  of 
above  average  importance  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  ; 
where  more  than  20  percent  of  the  acreage  was  harvested  in  this  way. 
Harvesting  with  stationary  threshers  accounted  for  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  total  195>Q  acreage. 
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Table  7.-  Soybeans  for  beans,  harvested  by  specified  methods  and  straw  stored 
for  feed,  bedding,  or  lor  sale,  by  States,  19$0  crop 


Percentage  distribu- 

s               Straw  stored 

:  1950  ; 

tion 

of  acreage 

Percentage 

State 

t  har-  : 

Combined  t 

Threshed 

:    Baled  5 

Loose 

straw 

and 
group 

rvested  i    As      sFrom  ? 
t  acre  age  :s  tand  ingjwind- : 
t             :  grain  :row  : 

from 
shock 
or  stack 

.'Amount 

[With 

■/V  _L  J.  C 

[With  j 

Chopped 

!  Not 

,  onoppe' 

t  1,000  • 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

; 1,000 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

JMortneast 

t  acres 

cent 

cent 

cent 

rtons 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Delaware 

t  63 

100 

— 

Maryland 
Other 

67. 
5o 

100 
93 

— 

5 

— 

2.0 

lot-ai 

:      180  < 

98  a 

 ~  ■-"  r  

1M 

o5 

!  3.0 

23,3 

U7»0 

208 

26c9 

OUl  11    Dc  X.  \j 

\J11XV  ■ 

Indiana 

Illinois  ■ 
Iowa  ! 

!  1,090 
1,652 
:  3,989 
i  1,930 

99 
99 
98 
91 

.7 

.6 

.1.6.. 
8„0 

.3 
.h 

.a  ■  • 
1.0 

:  12.0 
r  Ih'.O 
:  U7.0 

:  17o0 

25 
25 
30 
20 

hS 
55 

50  . 
25 

7 

7 

7 
5 

23 
13 
13 

50 

!  1,209 

97 

2.0 

1,0 

.'  i5.o 

20 

30 

3 

hi 

J-U  Ucl  J_ 

!  9,870  : 

* '  96n8 

2,6 

"76" 

;  105.0 

25o7 

U3,2 

6,1 

25.0 

Lake  States  1 

Michigan  : 

•     11U  ; 

100 

Wisconsin  : 

i      33  ■ 

95 

1,0 

luo 

Minnesota 

:  1,118 

71 

27»0 

2,0 

Total  : 

:  1,295 

7iu2 

2ltc0 

1.8  ! 

•  8.0 

16.0 

h6.8 

7.1 

30*1 

Great  Plains  : 

North  Dakota  : 

!  hi 

79 

21.0 

South  Dakota      :  ?0 

75 

21.0 

h,o  ! 

Nebraska  ; 

50 

91 

9.0 

Kansas  : 

397 

99 

— 

1.0  : 

Total 

•      558  ': 

93  :•  8 

5,0 

1,2  ! 

■  2*0 

15.0 

20,0 

5.0 

60,0 

Appalachian  : 
West  Virginia  : 
Kentucky  : 
Tennessee  : 

1 

126 
168 

-96 
96 

99,5 

1.0 
1,0 
— 

3.0  ! 
3.0  s 
.5  : 

Virginia  : 
North  Carolina  : 

152 

297 

996 
■99 

.2 

.5 

.3  : 

6  ! 

Total  ; 

~7%r 

98.7 

A 

.9  ! 

1U.0 

28.6 

26.8 

1.1  • 

U3.5 

Southeast  : 

South  Carolina  ; 

62 

.98 

1.0 

1.0  : 

Alabama  i 

73 

99 

»h 

.6  : 

Other  ; 

33 

"93-  ■ 

2,0 

'  5'.0  : 

Total  s 

 168_~ 

T7.6 

 ._9_ 

•  — — "ir""" 

1.5  ; 

3o0 

19.3 

llwQ 

 —  Q  ■  

2.8 

63.9 

Delta  : 

Mississippi  : 
Louisiana  : 

358 
37 

99.5 
100 

.5  : 

Arkansas  s 

581 

96 

3,0 

1.0  : 

Total  ; 

976 

97oU 

1.8'. 

•  8  : 

23.0 

18.7 

16.2 

ic5 

"-"53  .T" 

Oklahoma-Texas  : 

Total  j 

23 

97.0 

3,0 

United  States  ] 

13,8114 

9h.l 

h.5 

.8  ; 

158 

2h.2 

37.2 

k.9 

33.7 
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SMALL-GRAIN  STRA1  i 

Straw  is  an  important  crop  residue.    Production  of  straw  varies 
from  year  to  year  depending  principally  on  the  volume  of  grain  produced, 
but  the  quantity  of  straw  that  can  be  readily  collected  for  use  on  the 
farms  or  for  sale  varies  with  the  method  of  harvesting.    When  small- 
grain  crops  are  harvested  with  combines,  more  of  the  plant  is  usually 
left  as  stubble  than  when  binders  or  mowers  are  used  to  cut  the  grain. 

With  the  combine  harvest  method,  the  straw  is  dispersed  over  the 
fields  and  much  of  the  chopped  and  short  straw  cannot  be  collected  with 
the  equipment  available , 

With  the  binder-thresher  method,  practically  all  the  straw  is 
collected  as  it  is  usually  stored  in  stack  or  barn  directly  from  the 
separator.    When  grain  crops  are  harvested  with  the  binder- thresher 
method  or  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed,  it  is  estimated  that  an  average 
of  about  20  percent  of  the  straw  is  left  as  stubble.    For  small-grain 
crops  cut  ripe  and  fed.  unthreshed,  it  is  estimated  that  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  total  yield  of  straw  is  recoverable  as  with  the  binder- 
thresher  method,    For  the  five  small-grain  crops  included  in  this  study, 
the  production  of  recoverable  straw  in  1950,  with  normal  straw-grain 
ratios,  would  have  approximated  100  million  tons  if  the  entire  acreage 
had  been  harvested  with  the  binder-thresher  method  or  cut  ripe  and  fed 
unthreshed0 

With  the  actual  methods  in  use  in  1950,  production  of  recoverable 
straw  is  estimated  at  about  60  million  tons.    According  to  reports  of  the 
crop  correspondents,  farmers  actually  stored  19.7  million  tons  or  about 
a  third  of  the  recoverable  straw  from  the  1950  small-grain  crops. 

In  19h$9  it  was  estimated  that  about  33.8  million  tons  of  straw 
were  stored  for  use  on  farms  or  for  sale  (table  8).    It  is  probable  that 
changes  in  methods  of  harvesting  account  largely  for  the  differences  in 
the  tonnage  of  straw  collected  in  19hS  and  195>0.    When  grain  crops  are 
harvested  with  the  binder-thresher  method,  saving  the  straw  usually  in- 
volves but  little  additional  expense  as  most  threshers  are  equipped  so 
that  the  straw  can  be  stacked  or  piled  as  a  part  of  the  threshing  opera- 
tion. 

But,  with  the  combine  method  it  takes  extra  labor  and  additional 
power  and  equipment  to  collect,  process,  and  store  the  straw,  Total 
production  of  recoverable  straw  from  acreages  of  the  five  small-grain 
crops  threshed  with  stationary  threshers  or  cut  ripe  and  fed  unthreshed 
was  estimated  at  about  37  million  tons  in  19h5  and  about  15  million  tons 
in  1950 e 

Farmers  tend  to  report  as  straw  saved  all  of  the  straw  stored  or 
sold  at  threshing  time-.    With  the  binder-thresher  method,  straw  stored 
at  harvest  time  is  often  far  in  excess  of  actual  farm  needs  and  market 
outlets.    On  many  farms  straw  reported  as  stored,  in  19U5  included  straw 
that  was  later  hauled  to  fields  and  distributed  or  was  burned. 
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Table  8.-  Straw  stored  for  use  on  farms  or  for  sale  from  principal  small -grain  crops  s 

1950  and  1955  1/ 


Straw  stored 


State 

1950  crop 

> 

1955  crop 

Percentage 

t  Percentage 

and 

Amount 

oaieo  . 

2  iiO 

ose 

Amount 

: 

CTOUD 

:  witn 

|  Chopped 

•  tdi->+ 

•  KOX 

:  Baled 

s  Loose 

•  wir© 

*  twine 

•  I'luiiiii^ii 

•  cnopjjoQ 

i 

!  1,060 

Per* 

Per— 

Per- 

roi — 

X,vW 

roi  — 

rci  — 

!  tons 

csryfc 

cent 

cent 

cent 

tons 

cent 

Northeast 

New  England 

s  63 

in  n 

3li  ft 

0  1 

3,1 

cro  i 

77 
1  1 

e;  1, 

Oli  ft 

New  York 

»\  595 

19.1 

lil  1 

1).  7 
Ail,  f 

X 

653 

OA  7 
30,  1 

AO  1 
09.3 

New  Jersey        s  58 

25  6 

/Co  o 
03,9 

0  A 

3.0 

ft  < 

t 

0O,O 

o  0  1. 
13,5 

Pennsylvania     :  992 

AP.A 

lift  0 

7  ft 

OA  Ii 

t 

1  OOA 

in  9 

fto  ft 
07. 0 

Delaware 

37 

1ft  ft 
AO.O 

P  I  ,7 

3  Z 
J,P 

91  ft 

<ll 

le;  1 

ftli  7 

oy.  (. 

iku  J  inn  t\A 

.  211 

25.0 

I.A  O 

1.5 

33.5 

325 

OO  T 
29,1 

70.9 

Total 

x^  j 

J-  1  o  * 

uu.c 

—    A  7  

0.  f 

2$  6 

C7  .V 

^A  K 

09. Z 

Com  Belt  1 

Ohio 

1  170 
x,x  t\j 

9ft  ft 

111.  A 

ft  c 
o»p 

1  ft  7 
lO.  ( 

I 

1  AaC 

CC  A 

>P,0 

I.C  A 

t  786 

in  )■ 

PU«U 

<1  ft 

pl,0 

ft  £ 
o.o 

11  Ii 

11  ,U 

t 

1  919 

ftl  A 
Ol,0 

OR  O 

3o.Z 

Illinois  s 

1,179 

39-.? 

J7  %C- 

50.9 

7.0 

12  9 

A*-,  7 

1.902 

65,5 

35.6 

Iowa 

2,1:70 

26.0 

00  o 

£.  A 

0.0 

35  ft 

* 

3  131 

52.0 

CTA  A 
50,0 

Missouri 

J.83 

9).  A 

ZO.o 

0  A 

3.0 

her  a 

* 

ftl  7 
01  f 

1.1  A 

CTA  0 

pt),2 

Total 

6,088 

90  ft 

 TST- 

1  a  if 
6.5 

0.3 

 ft  fift7 

0,00  ( 

>2«1 

57,9 

Lake  States 

•  • 

Michigan 

915 

91  ft 
£l«0 

■so  1. 
33.5 

P  A 
0.0 

07  A 

3  f  .U 

t 

1  llftft 

l,UOO 

OA  0 
30,9 

01,1 

Wisconsin 

2,075 

8.5 

ift  ft 
xo.o 

00  A 

51.8 

* 

2.955 

1 A  7 
1U.  1 

AO  0 

Minnesota 

2,1(76: 

111  3 

oft  ft 
30. O 

Ii  A 

u.o 

5  165 

1 C  9 
15.  e. 

ftli  ft 

Total 

5*U65 

1  13  v 

cO.O 

-To—A  

*.£.»£. 

5?  * 

9.578 

■  17-).-  ■ 

A  |  ■  t| 

"  H9  ft 

Great  Plains  ; 

— 7~ 

North  Dakota 

1,1»09 

9  5 

on  A 

Q  A 
7.0 

60,8 

j 

2.119 

!•  ft 

OC  9 

South  Dakota 

966 

91  0 

3  1 
J.  J- 

s 

ft  6 

93  8 

Nebraska  i 

717 

15  5 

AP  ,P 

119 

9  1 

O 

$ 

1  76^ 

11  2 

88  8 

Kansas  ; 

198 

26.3 

9ft  A 

C  9 

52.5 

j 

538 

9ft  ft 

71  li 

Total  •: 

11.0 

X7.U 

0 

63.7 

6,970 

~9T"T 

7A»? 

Appalachian  • 

j 

West  Virginia  i 

79 

19  O 

OA  0 

20,3 

1.  1 

U.J. 

56  6 

I 

125 

lP.7 

fill  1 

Kentucky  ! 

159 

111  7 

3U.  i 

1  A 

39  7 
^7.  1 

197 

A7  1 

lift  ll 

"?1  ft 

Tennessee 

138 

9f»  n 

3)i  ft 

1  A 

5ii  9 

99"? 

3ft  9 

63  8 

Virginia  i 

258 

21.8 

91  C 

zi«p 

9  A 

53.9 

I 

507 

11  9 
JA»£ 

ftft  ft 
00.  c 

North  Carolina  ! 

150 

36.0 

07  A 

1  A 

35.5 

2 

255 

^J<7 

lift  Ii 
U.O  oil 

CI  ft 

Total  i 

755 

 5TTT 

27.? 

 T~5  

1.9 

UO.t 

„_.,... 

...  s  •  a 

""KiT  

03.W 

Southeast  : 

South  Carolina  • 

119 

91  1 

l£  A 

0  A 

3.0 

(JO  7 
?7.  1 

* 

9ftA 

1  A  ft 
10,0 

A1  9 
01  tC 

Georgia            t  72 

1ft  9 

13.8 

1.0 

fto  n 

t 

939 

TOO 
13.7 

OiC  0 

06.3 

Florida  i 

5 

t  a 
5.0 

2.0 

73  n 

* 

s 

A 

7C  A 

Alabama  : 

38 

9n  c 

ip.u 

0  A 

3.0 

ftl  < 

Ol.p 

fin 

1ft  < 
AO.? 

ft3  < 
op  »p 

Total  s 

233 

— To  ft; 

ip«o 

 o   3  " 

2.3 

Oj  .A 

 ftrin" 

10.0 

0.;.  cii 

Delta 

Mississippi 

35 

in  n 

30.0 

— 

liA  n 

85 

30.9 

69.1 

Louisiana          t  17 

OC  A 

20c0 

— ~ 

cfc:  a 
?>,o 

• 

91 

10.6 

Al  1. 
01, U 

Arkansas  : 

35 

1  O  h 

9.0 

3.0 

7cr  ft 

3 

1 A7 
lUf 

I7.O 

AO  lr 
02,4 

Total 

87 

19.6 

n — x  

1.2 

?  ( .3 

2 

ci? 

  O'l  A  

—  ~     7?  A   

Oklahoma-Texas  : 

Oklahoma  i 

72 

9  A  O 

13.7 

2.2 

crcr  o 

IiAI 

15,1 

05.9 

Texas  s 

93 

17  1 
1  (.1 

10.2 

i  i. 
1.5 

71  0 
(1.3 

97ft 
CIO 

OC  0 

2  Is  c  3 

7l.  7 

Total  i 

165 

 51  6 

ZJ.,9 

 it  f  

11.  ( 

 1  ft 

1,0 

 All  A — 

ou.o 

  ftHT 

OOA 

1   T  R"  7  ' 

OA  ,P 

Mountain 

Montana  : 

575 

10  5 

OA  O 

zo.y 

0  0 

3,3 

65.3 

507 

9  1 

07  7 
71*1 

Idaho  s 

198 

15  ft 

90  1 

O.l 

1  0 
3,7 

57.5 

I  •** 

620 

in  n 

on  O 

Wyoming 

85 

If)  9 

OA  Ii 

1,1 

68.3 

161 

3  5 

Oft  ft 
7O.O 

Colorado 

!  221 

13  3 

ft  ft 
o.o 

ft  Ii 

71.7 

868 

8.6 

91  1j 

7A.U 

New  Mexico  : 

21 

)i9  ft 

99  1 

0.  9 

^?  1 

32 

5.7 

95.3 

Arizona  i 

28 

80.0 

9.6 

1.1 

9.3 

13 

23.0 

77.0 

Utah  i 

117 

25.0 

23.0 

3.2 

59.8 

2 

283 

15.6 

85.5 

Nevada  : 

10 

31.0 

25*5 

5.0 

38.5 

t 

8 

75.2 

Total  i 

1,155 

15.7 

18.9 

3.8 

61.6 

t 

2,592 

8.2 

91.8 

Pacific  i 

i 

Washington  ; 

179 

25.0 

19.5 

9.0 

56.6 

t 

363 

18.8 

81.2 

Oregon  ! 

135 

31.1 

18.9 

6.2 

53.8 

185 

27.0 

73.0 

California  s 

152 

78.5 

5.3 

5.5 

11.7 

i 

117 

75.8 

25,2 

Total  s 

565 

55*2 

15.3 

?.l 

35.5 

s 

665 

36.9 

69.1 

United  States 

19,656 

19.8 

36.5 

7.8 

51.9 

33,776 

26.6 

75.6  ■ 

1/  includes  wheat,  oats,  barley^  rye,  and  flaxseed  straw. 
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•  More  than  30  percent  of  the  straw  saved  in  1950  was  baled  with 
twine  balers  and  about  20  percent  with  wire  balers.    Total  straw  baled 
from  the  five  crops  in  1950  was  about  10  million  tons.    About  8,800,000 
tons  of  straw  were  baled  in  19k5*    More  than  two-thirds  of  the  1950 
straw  stored  was  in  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Lake  States,  and  the  Northeastern 
States,  where  dairy  cattle  numbers  are  large  and  where  winters  are  long 
and  "large  quantities  of  straw  are  used  for  bedding. 

In  1950,  about  h2  percent  of  the  straw  saved  was  stored  or  sold  as 
loose,  long  straw.    Until  recent  years,  the  bulk  of  the  straw  saved  has 
been  loose,  long  straw.    As  late  as  19h5 ,  loose  straw,  both  long  and 
chopped,  accounted  for  about  75  percent  of  the  straw  stored.  Probably 
about  2  percent  of  the  straw  saved  in  19^5  was  chopped.    Field  forage 
harvesters  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and.  in  use  since  19h5.  About 
8  percent  of  the  straw  saved  in  1950  was  loose, chopped  straw.  This 
method  of  handling  straw  was  reported  in  practically  all  States,  and  was 
especially  important  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  straw  saved  in  recent  years  was  for  use 
on  farms,  a  considerable  quantity  of  straw  is  used  by  industrial  plants; 
for  bedding  livestock  in  transit  to  market,  at  stock  yards,  in  cities  and 
towns;  by  highway  departments,  and  for  many  other  nonfarm  uses.    Use  of 
straw  by  industrial  plants  has  exceeded  a  million  tons  annually  in  most 
recent  years. 

Strawboard  plants  alone  normally  use  around  800,000  tons  of  straw 
annually,  chiefly  wheat  straw.      Most  of  the  strawboard  plants  are  found 
in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Lake  States ,    Considerable  quantities  of  flax- 
seed straw  are  used  for  industrial  purposes,  especially  by  manufacturers 
of  cigarette  papers.    Consumption  of  flaxseed  straw  for  industrial  pur- 
poses is  reported  to  have  averaged  around  300,000  tons  annually  in  re- 
cent years, 

WHEAT  STRAW 

The  harvested  acreage  of  wheat  in  1950  was  only  about  5  percent 
below  the  19k5  acreage,  but  the  amount  of  wheat  straw  saved  in  1950  for 
use  on  the  farm  and  for  sale  was  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  ton- 
nage estimated  for  19h5  (table  9).    One  factor  that  contributed  to  the 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  straw  saved  was  the  increased  use  of  com- 
bines.   About  9h  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage  of  1950  was  harvested  with 
combines,  compared  with  78  percent  in  19h5. 

In  all  areas  a  higher  percentage  of  the  straw  was  baled,  in  1950 
than  in  19U5.    Almost  80  percent  of  the  wheat  straw  stored  in  the  Corn 
Belt  was  baled  as  was  more  than  70  percent  of  the  wheat  straw  in  the 
Northeastern  States.    For  the  entire  country  twine  balers  accounted  for 
about  37  percent  and  wire  balers  for  25  percent  of  the  wheat  straw  saved. 
About  32  percent  of  the  straw  was  stored  as  loose,  long  straw.  Storing 
wheat  straw  as  loose,  long  straw  is  of  above-average  importance  in  most 
southern  areas,  in  the  Great  Plains,  and  in  most  western  States. 
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Table  9.-  Whe 


at  straw  stored  for  use  on  farms,. or  for  sale,  by  States,  1950 
 i.  and  19l*5 


State 
and 
group 


Straw  stored 


19>0  crop 


Percentage 


Amount  *- 


Baled 


Loose 


191*5"  crop 


Percentage 


Wth    :  With 


Not      %  Amount;  Baled  :  Loose 


1,000 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

! 1,000 

Per- 

Per- 

Northeast 

tons 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

I  tons 

cent 

cent 

New  England 

t       :  1 

277H 

"T272 

New  York 

225 

29 

-1*8-  .  ■ 

10 

13  • 

r  •   '  309 

■1*1,0 

59.0 

New  Jersey 

30 

27 

66 

3 

It  - 

35 

88  .,8 

11.2 

Pennsylvania 

550 

15 

5)* 

7 

2h 

t  8U2 

33-3 

66,7 

Delaware 

23 

17 

60 

fi 

19 

s  39 

32.0 

68,0 

Maryl and 

ll*3 

29 

37 

1 

33 

?6? 

30  1 

69  9 

Total 

971 

20 «,  8 

5o,6  1 

 "6';  6" 

22,0 

i  1,1*88 

35e  6 

"~67i~l* 

Corn  Belt 

Ohio 

9l*9 

31 

8 

17 

:  ljlill* 

57  =  8 

li2,2 

Indiana 

j 

5oo 

33 

9  c 

A 

Q 

►         71 3 

6I1  3 

3^  7 

Illinois 

275 

53 

37 

h 

l 

!  3h2 

70,0 

30.0 

Iowa 

1*0 

31 

1*5 

7 

17 

t  68 

1*5.2 

51*, 8 

Missouri 

t 

195 

35 

29 

3 

33 

:  1*21* 

l*o0o 

60,0 

Total 

i 

1,959 

35  c0 

JU3  6 

601* 

i57b 

i  2,96l 

57,9 

1*2„1' 

* 

Michigan 

It  37 

2li 

<-t-r 

39 

R 

?9 

'  721 

l*5n6 

Wisconsin 

h  7 

9 

13 

27 

51 

5        67 ' 

8.9 

91,1 

Minnesota 

172 

12 

33 

3 

52 

r  625 

8.5 

91.5 

Total 

~6"56  - 

19c8 

35,6 

8*0 

3'6"o6 

•  '  1,1^3 

27  cu 

72  =  6 

Great  Plains 

North  Dakota 

-6UU- 

11 

;  -  22 

.  10 

57 

i  99h 

6.2 

93c8 

South  Dakota 

168 

c 

.31 

5 

.  59  i 

r  -611* 

,8.5 

91c5 

Nebraska 

165 

25 

1U  , ; 

3 

58  : 

t,  -  U91 

-  20*6 

79.L* 

Kansas 

111 

32 

32 

3 

33  : 

:  253 

37.6 

62kl* 

Total 

1,088 

23  ,2 

7C5 

'  55.0  ! 

'  2,352 

13.2 

86,8~ 

Appalachian 

* 

TT          J        TT  •             •  • 

West  Virginia 

35 

30 

20 

3 

1*7  j 

78 

19.3 

80 ,7 

Kentucky 

65 

27 

1*5 

1 

27  : 

123 

58,2 

1*1,8 

Tennessee 

58 

20 

Uo 

1 

39  : 

120 

38.6 

61,  u 

Virginia 

150 

25 

19 

:  3  ' 

53  : 

280 

31* .  3 

65,7 

North  Carolina 

42 

36 

l 

21  ! 

10  / 

/CP  0 

00 . 1 

,3 1  -  0 

Total 

97  3 

9Q  £ 

9  1 

'4-1-  •  J-  < 

708 

Lie.      1  .- 

^7  3 

Southp  as  t  -To  tal_ 

]  1 

?0  3 

2  I 

Ji2  9  ■■'-< 

'  ■■  ■  h<  ' 

1*3.8 

56  .2 

Delta  -  Total 

5 

15.0 

18.0 

~3T."6~~1 

7 

1* 2 . 7  - 

~;5T,3~ 

Oklahoma-Texas 

Oklahoma 

20 

2^ 

9 

^   •■■  i 

16k 

7  1  • 

92:,9 

iCAau 

C.KJ 

o 

W :  i 
9 

(  -L  < 

9J- 

11  8 

J_  J-  »  'J 

88  ? 

i.  0  bell 

11 « J 

 r  — .  - 

U«2 

01 .  p 

2j-9 

•  "A"  b"  1 
0 ,  < 

7l  c  O 

1 1U  tui  OdJLIl 

l  ion  tana 

13 

30 

o 

9P  5 

O  Q 

Q7  1 
7  1  c  1 

1  P 

9  7     ' :  •' 
£  f 

o 
c. 

9^  « 

:')i66 
1*00 

89  ^ 

Colorado 

5o 

2ii  . 

10 

6 

60  ■  : 

-  511* 

10.3 

:'89.7 

Utah 

ho 

28 

20 

3 

h?  ': 

165 

16,9 

83.1 

Other 

23 

30 

16 

3 

51  : 

83 

6,0 

91*  ,0 

Total 

17,5 

25,5' ■ 

2,6 

"  5U.li  : 

1,558 

9.3 

90.7 

Pacific 

Washington 

81 

26 

lh 

12 

i*8  ; 

270 

11*.  3 

85.7 

Oregon 

53 

28 

17 

h 

51  ! 

19-1* 

80.6 

California 

22 

80 

5 

5 

10  ! 

1*1 

76.9 

23ul 

Total 

3U.3 

13.7 

8,3 

1*3.7  : 

1|26 

21.7 

"78.3 

United  States 

5  5  691 

21*, 9 

36.5 

6.3 

32.3  : 

11,173 

31.5 

6bS 
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About  6  percent  of  the  wheat  straw  of  1950  was  stored  as  loose, chopped 
straw.  Some  straw  was  handled  in  this  way  in  most  States,  but  it  was  above 
average  in  importance  in  the  North  Central  and  Northeastern  States. 

Of  the  19k$  wheat  straw  stored,  about  31  percent  was  baled  and  the 
remainder  was  used  on  farms  or  sold  as  loose  straw.  Most  of  the  baling 
in  19u5  was  done  with  wire  balers  as  there  were  but  few  twine  balers  on 
farms  at  that  time. 

OAT  STRAW 

Oat  straw  is  leafy  and  many  farmers  prefer  it  over  other  kinds  of 
small-grain  straw.  Of  the  total  acreage  of  the  five  small-grain  crops 
included  in  the  survey  less  than  a  third  was  in  oats,  but  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  total  straw  saved  was  oat  straw. 

The  acreage  of  oats  harvested  for  grain  in  1950  was  only  3  percent 
below  the  harvested  acreage  of  19h5,  but  the  quantity  of  straw  saved  in 
1950  was  about  38  percent  below  the  quantity  saved  from  the  19bS  oat  crop 
(table  10).    Contributing  to  the  reduction  in  tonnage  of  straw  was  the 
increased  use  of  combines  in  harvesting  oats.    In  19U5,  only  38  percent 
of  the  oat  acreage  was  harvested  with  combines,  compared  with  about  67 
percent  for  the  1950  crop,, 

About  I4.6  percent  of  the  oat  straw  saved  for  use  on  the  farm  and 
for  sale  in  1950  was  baled.    Only  2h  percent  of  the  19U5  oat  straw  was 
baled.    About  28  percent  of  the  1950  straw  was  baled  with  twine  balers 
and  about  18  percent  with  wire  balers. 

More  than  k$  percent  of  the  1950  straw  was  stored  on  farms  or  sold 
as  long,  loose  straw,  and  about  9  percent  was  loose,  chopped  straw. 
About  Sh  percent  of  the  1950  oat  straw  was  used  or  sold  as  loose  straw, 
compared  with  about  76  percent  in  19H5, 

About  75  percent  of  the  oat  straw  was  stored  or  sold  as  loose 
straw  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  States.    In  the  Corn  Belt,  63  percent 
of  the  straw  was  baled,  and  around  55  percent  was  baled  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States, 

BARLEY  STRAW 

About  11.2  million  acres  of  barley  were  harvested  in  1950.  This 
was  about  7  percent  above  the  harvested  acreage  of  19h5«    Straw  stored 
for  use  on  farms  or  for  sale  from  the  1950  barley  crop  is  estimated  at 
about  1,U70,000  tons  (table  11),    This  x^as  about  30  percent  less  than 
the  estimated  quantity  of  straw  saved  in  19U5.    In  1950,  about  06  percent 
of  the  acreage  of  barley  was  harvested  with  combines,  compared  with  63 
percent  of  the  19h5  acreage.    The  increased  use  of  the  combine  probably 
contributed  largely  to  the  decreased  quantity  of  barley  straw  stored  for 
use  on  farms  or  for  sale  in  1950. 

In  19^5,  only  11  percent  of  the  straw  was  baled  compared  with  about 
hh  percent  in  1950.    More  than  26  percent  of  the  barley  straw  was  baled 
with  twine  balers.    Use  of  these  balers  is  especially  important  in  the 
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Table  10.-  Oat  straw  stored  for  use  on  farms  or  for  sale,  1950  and  19U5  crops  harvested 

for  grain 


1950  crop 


Straw  stored 


19U5  crop" 


State 

Percentage 

. 

Percentage 

and 

Baled 

Loose 

t 

group 

Amount  : 

With  : 

With  : 

Not  : 

Amount  : 

Baled 

:  Loose 

wire 

twine  : 

Chopped  * 

chopped  : 

1,000 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- i 

1,666 

Per- 

Per- 

tons 

cent 
— 

cent 

cent 

cent  i 

tons 

cent 

cent 

Northeast 

New  England 

61 

10.0 

35.0 

3.0 

52.0  i 

7U 

U.9 

95.1 

New  York 

333 

13.0 

37.0 

18.0 

32.0  ! 

29U 

18.6 

81. U 

Pennsylvania 

325 

12.0 

3U.0 

9.0 

U5.o  i 

385 

21.6 

78.U 

Other 

UO 

17.U 

U9.3 

2.6 

30.7 

30 

39.6 

60.U 

Total 

75? 

12.6 

36.2 

12.1 

3*.l 

783 

19.6 

80.U 

Com  Belt 

Ohio 

206 

19.0 

UU.O 

11.0 

26.0 

372 

UU.2 

55.8 

Indiana 

263 

25.0 

51.0 

8.0 

16.0        t  U69 

57.9 

U2.1 

Illinois 

88U 

35.0 

U2.0 

8.0 

15.0  ! 

1,539 

63.2 

36.8 

Iowa 

2,U00 

26.0 

33-.0 

6.0 

35.0 

3,038 

Ul.9 

58.1 

Missouri 

t 

270 

17.0 

25.0 

3.0 

55.0 

365 

55.6 

Total 

j 

U.023 

27.6 

36.2 

6.6 

36.2 

5,783 

U9.2 

56.8 

Lake  States 

• 

Michigan 

t 

U22 

19.0 

29.0 

8.0 

ltlt.0 

t  662 

32.9 

67.1 

Wisconsin 

i 

1,860 

8.0 

17.0 

23.0 

52.0 

•  2,726 

10.9 

89.1 

Minnesota 

t 

1,836 

lij.O 

37.0 

5.0 

ltfi.o 

i  3,782 

12.3 

87.7 

Total 

• 

u;ii8 

11.8 

27.2 

13  .U 

U7.6 

•  ?.17o 

13.6 

86.U 

Great  Plains 

• 

North  Dakota 

; 

5io 

7.0 

16.0 

11.0 

66.0 

f  686 

2.2 

97.8 

South  Dakota 

• 

622 

7.0 

20.0 

3.0 

70.0 

i  1,535 

3.U 

96.6 

Nebraska 

t 

U85 

13.0 

13.0 

"  2.0 

72.0 

!  1,020 

8.3 

91.7 

Kansas 

75 

18,0 

18.0 

8.0 

56.0       j  mi 

19.2 

80.8 

Total 

1.6*2 

9,2 

16.7 

5. It 

68.7 

s  3,382 

5.3 

9U.7 

Appalachian 

68.0 

89.1 

West  Virginia 

35 

10.0 

17.0 

5.0 

i  37 

10.9 

Kentucky 

59 

20.0 

20.0 

1.0 

59.0 

!  37 

12.U 

87.6 

Tennessee 

72 

20.0 

30.0 

1.0 

U9.0 

i  80 

32.9 

67.1 

Virginia 

57 

17.0 

25.0 

2.0 

56.0        x  69 

20.0 

80.0 

North  Carolina 

82 

33.0 

23.0 

1.0 

U3.0 

131 

27.3 

72.7 

Total 

365 

21.8 

23.8 

1.6 

52.8 

s  35U 

™~2l7F* 

76.1 

Southeast 

t 

8U.U 

South  Carolina 

110 

20.0 

15.0 

3.0 

62.0        :  253 

15.6 

Georgia 

67 

15.0 

lU.O 

1.0 

70.0 

!  211 

ll.U 

88.6 

Other 

hi 

20.0 

lli.O 

3.0 

63.0        »  8U 

15.9 

8U.1 

Total 

: 

218 

18.5 

1U.5 

6U.6 

!  5U8 

UuO 

86.0 

Delta 

> 

Mississippi 

3U 

30.0 

30.0 

— — 

Uo.o 

!  83 

30.8 

69.2 

Louisiana 

17 

25.0 

20.0 

55.0 

!  23 

18.6 

81.U 

Arkansas 

• 

30 

12.0 

8.0 

3.0 

77.0 

i  99 

15.7 

8U.3 

Total 

: 

81 

22,3 

19,8 

1.1 

56.8        :  205 

22.1 

77.9 

Oklahoma-Texas 

: 

Oklahoma 

t 

U9 

30.0 

13.0 

1.0 

56.0  "     :  229 

19  .U 

80.6 

Texas 

7U 

15.0 

11.0 

1.0 

73.0 

t  222 

28.6 

71.lt 

Total 

123 

21  oO 

11.8 

1.0 

66.2 

i  U51 

23.8 

76.2 

Mountain 

98.3 

Montana 

152 

8.0 

12.0 

5.0 

75.0        :  90 

1.7 

Idaho 

: 

U9 

9.0 

17.0 

6.0 

68.0 

i  68 

6.7 

93.3 

Wyoming 

t 

39 

10.0 

30.0 

1.0 

59.0 

t  60 

2.8 

97.2 

Colorado 

83 

10.0 

7.0 

5.0 

78.0 

!  106 

6.6 

93. U 

Utah 

t 

27 

25.0 

15.0 

2.0 

58.0 

r  27 

12.8 

87.2 

Other 

t 

16 

U6.6 

23.lt 

2.3 

27.7 

!  13 

11.2 

88.8 

Total 

366 

11.7 

1U.2 

lt.lt 

6$.7 

i  364 

5.U 

9U.6 

Pacific 

Washington 

73 

25.0 

2lic0 

6.0 

U5.0 

I  68 

36.8 

63.2 

Oregon 

50 

3U.0 

22.0 

10.0 

3lt.O 

r  U6 

U5.5 

5U.5 

California 

27 

63.0 

7.0 

7.0 

23.0 

2U 

U8.7 

51.3 

Total 

t 

15o 

3Mi.fl 

20.3 

7.5 

37.lt 

t  138 

U2.0 

58.6 

United  States 

11,835 

17.5 

28.3 

8.8 

U5.lt 

i  19,178 

23.7 

76.3 
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Table  11.-  Barley  straw  stored  for  use  on  farms  or  for  sale,  by  States 

1950  and  19k$ 


Straw 

stored 

1950 

crop 

1915 

crop 

State  ' 

Percentage 

Percentage 

and 

:  Amount: 

Baled  : 

Loose 

r  Amount: 

group 

With 

:  With  : 

* 

Not 

Baled  : 

Loose 

wire 

:  twine  : 

Chopped  *( 

chopped 

:  1,000 

Per- 

Per- 

Per 

Per- 

: 1,000 

Per- 

Per- 

s tons 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

:  tons 

cent 

cent 

Northeast 

New  York 

31 

lh 

38 

15 

33 

I  .  k2 

37.5 

62.5: 

Pennsylvania 

:  108 

2h 

50 

6 

20  : 

t  70 

38.8 

61.2 

Maryland. 

t  hi 

17 

50 

2 

31  : 

t  35 

27.6 

72.  k 

Other 

t  16 

19 

56 

k 

21  i 

t  9 

53.U 

1*6.6 

Total 

:  196 

20,5" 

U6.6 

■6.U 

2lu5  • 

..... 

36.B 

63.2  • 

Corn  Belt  : 

Total  : 

I  hQ 

26.k 

ia.o 

5.8 

26.8  : 

33 

38.ii 

61.6 

Lake  States  s 

Michigan  : 

37 

19 

:  25 

8 

U8  1 

52 

23.9 

76.1 

:Wisconsin  ! 

129 

12 

17 

25 

k6 

86 

8.8 

91.2 

Minnesota  j 

•  2kk 

12 

h2 

6 

ko  « 

!  193 

5.1 

9k.  9 

Total 

hlO 

12.6 

32.6 

12.2 

k2.6  ; 

-  331 

9.0 

91.0 

Plains  States  : 

North  Dakota  : 

168 

7 

20 

8 

65  i 

•  336 

2.1 

97.9 

South  Dakota  ; 

93 

5 

16 

1 

78  ! 

•  339 

2.9 

97.1 

Other  : 

la 

Hi 

12 

k 

70  : 

176 

3.2 

96.8 

Total  j 

302 

7.3 

17.7 

5.3 

69.7  ! 

851 

2.6 

977H 

Appalachian  j 

Total  ! 

75 

20.0 

32.9 

2.U 

aU.7  i 

85 

33.9 

66.1 

Southern  States  ; 

Total    1/  ; 

10 

31.7 

15.1 

3.0 

50.2  \ 

17 

20.3 

79.7 

Mountain  States  ; 

Montana  : 

81 

8 

11 

k 

77  s 

t  80 

1.0 

99.0 

Idaho  : 

U6 

17 

21 

6 

56  : 

:  85 

8.9 

91.1 

Wyoming  : 

32 

10 

10 

1 

79  J 

:  ill 

1.1 

98.9 

Colorado  : 

.  86 

10 

9 

8 

73  J 

:  £33 

5.8 

9k.2 

Utah  : 

k9 

20 

30 

1* 

k6  ! 

:  87 

lit.  7 

85.3 

Other  : 

31 

67 

lh 

2 

17  ! 

i  lk 

19.7 

80.3 

Total  ! 

325  '  " 

17.il 

Hi.  9 

k.9 

62.8  : 

i  5lo 

7.0 

93.0 

Pacific  i 

California  ; 

67 

79 

h 

8  ' 

9  : 

i  31 

80.0 

20.0 

Other  : 

39 

27 

22 

6 

kS  ; 

t  39 

23.6 

76.it 

Total  : 

106 

59.9 

10,6 

7.3 

22.2  ! 

70 

iiB.6 

51  .U 

United  States  s 

1,1*72 

18.0 

26.3 

7.3 

W<k  • 

•  2,083 

10.9 

89.1 

1/  Includes  the  Southeastern  States,  the  Delta  States,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
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Northeastern  States  and  the  Corn  Belt,    Around  one-sixth  of  the  1950 
barley  straw  was  baled  with  wire  balers  and  about  7  percent  was  stored 
or  sold  as  loose,  chopped  straw,    About  U8  percent  of  the  1950  barley 
straw  was  stored  or  sold- as  loose,  long  straw.    This  was  an  important 
method  of  handling  straw  especially  in  the  Plains  and-  Mountain  States. 

.  RYE  STRAW        '  ■ 

The  19^0  harvested  acreage  of  rye  was  only  slightly  less  than 
the  V)h$  acreage,  but  the  amount  of  straw  stored  from  the  1950  crop 
was  about  hO  percent  iess  than  the  tonnage  stored  in  \9h$,    As  is  the 
case  with  other  grain  crops,  an  important  factor  contributing  to  this 
decrease  in  the  storing  of  straw  was  the  increased  use  of  the • combine. 
About  half  of  the  19hS  acreage  of  rye  was  harvested  with  combines,  com- 
pared with  about  three-fourths  of  the  195>0  acreage. 

Of  the  strain  saved,  'about  hi  percent  was  baled  in  1950  and  about 
23  percent  in  19h$  (table  12).    Almost  a  third  of  the  195>0  straw  was 
baled  with  twine  balers.  -' 

The  'Lake  and  the  Plains  States  together  accounted  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  rye  straw*    In  these  States  more  than  half  of  the  rye 
straw  was  used  on  farms  or  sold  as  long,  loose  straw.    Of  the  total  rye 
straw  about  5  percent  was  'stored  as  loose,  chopped  straw. 

FLAXSEED  STRAW 

The  harvested  acreage  of  flaxseed  in  19>0  was  8  percent  above  the 
19U5  acreage,  but  the  tonnage  of  straw  stored  for  use  on  the  farm  or  for 
sale  from  the  1950  crop  was  less  than  half  of  the  19U5  tonnage* 

More  than  half  of  the  1950  straw  saved  was  in  Minnesota,  with 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  California  accounting  for  mostvof  the 
remaining  tonnage  (table  13). 

Flaxseed  straw  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  paper. 
Annual  domestic  consumption  for  this  purpose  is  reported  in  recent  years 
to  have  exceeded  300,000  tons.    Although  only  53  percent  of  the  1950  flax, 
seed  straw  stored  for  use  on  farms  or  for  sale  was  baled,  it  is  likely 
that  a  considerable  tonnage  of  loose  straw  was  sold  by  farmers  for  in- 
dustrial use  and  baled  by  the  purchasers  before  shipment. 

SOYBEAN  STRAW 

The  acreage  of  soybeans  harvested  for  beans  in  1950  was  about 
13 o 8  million  acres.    From  this  acreage  reports  of  crop  correspondents 
indicate  that  about  160,000  tons  of  straw  were  stored  (table  7).  This 
was  an  average  of  a  ton  of  straw  per  87  acres  of  soybeans  harvested * 
About  two-thirds  of  the  soybean  straw  saved  x%Tas  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Sub- 
stantially more  than  half  of  the  straw  was  baled t    Use  of  twine  balers 
was  especially  important  in  the  Corn  Belt.    It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  50,000  tons  of  soybean  straw  are  used  by  strawboard  plants  most 
of  which  are  located  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Lake  States, 
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